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NOTES AND COMMENT 

PROFESSOR H. MORSE STEPHENS 

In the death of Professor H. Morse Stephens, of the University of 
California, the teaching corps of the United States has lost one of 
its greatest members, and perhaps its most picturesque representative. 
To the circle of historical teachers and students, not only of the Uni- 
versity of California, but of the entire country, his death while not 
altogether unexpected since his severe illness several years ago, came 
as a distinct shock; and historical ranks are today much poorer be- 
cause of his decease. No man in the historical teaching force of the 
United States has probably been more widely known than was Pro- 
fessor Stephens; and certainly no man engaged in the teaching of his- 
tory in this country enjoyed a more unique position. His presence in 
Berkeley drew many a visitor here from foreign countries to Cali- 
fornia, who would probably not otherwise have gone to the Pacific 
coast. His circle of friends and acquaintances was tremendous, and 
he was personally interested in each one, whatever his station in life. 
He was never happier than when engaged in what he called "picking 
the brains" of some one. Intensely interested in life from all angles, 
he was one of the last of the great humanists of America, and indeed 
had much in him that made him of close kin to the old Italian 
humanists of the Renaissance. 

Broad in his scholarship rather than deep, he had little in common 
with historians trained in the laborious German fashion. History 
to him was a living thing and this attitude of mind he was able to 
transmit to his students to a degree almost unprecedented in this 
country. By personal inclination as well as by training, he was ad- 
mirably fitted for a lecturer to undergraduates on the broader outlines of 
history. His Oxford training, supplemented by the molding processes of 
his journalistic and editorial work in England, his extensive reading 
of history and books of all sorts dealing with life, and the manner in 
which he looked upon his fellowman, led him constantly along a 
path in which he considered more and more the goal of history rather 
than its slow and devious working out, the general rather than the 
particular. The lecture courses that he conducted in England were 
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the prelude only of those he conducted later at Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of California. So highly was he esteemed as an historical 
lecturer that three distinct times he was called upon to conduct courses 
in the Lowell Institute. 

Yet the earlier period of his mature life witnessed considerable 
activity in the production of written works. His History of the French 
Revolution written while still comparatively a young man, and per- 
haps his best written historical work, obtained instant recognition, 
and notwithstanding various inexact statements, is one of the histories 
of that period current today. His Story of Portugal and his Albu- 
querque, produced in the same general period as the former book, are 
witnesses of the interest of an active mind; and the grip taken on 
him by the history of the Pacific Area was manifest as late as 1915 
when, together with Professor Bolton he edited the volume The Paci- 
fic Ocean in History made up of papers presented at a series of meet- 
ings largely organized by him during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
His Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Modern European History has 
probably been consulted by teacher and student alike as often as any 
similar work. 

Professor Stephens's fame, in last analysis, however, must rest 
upon his wonderful ability as a lecturer and teacher, although his 
success as an executive was not slight, as his department at the Uni- 
versity of California testifies. Hundreds of men and women living 
today have an interest in history solely because they had the good 
fortune to come into contact with him and were made to see some 
little of the marvelous panorama of the ages. Cornell and California 
and, through them, many institutions owe to him a debt that can not 
lightly be paid. His loss is one that will be long felt, for men of his 
type are rare albeit they are desperately needed as an antidote to too 
much pedantic learning. — J. A. R. 



THE NAME HISPANIC AMERICA 

Professor E. C. Hills, formerly librarian of the Hispanic Society of 
America, and now head of the Romance Department of Indiana 
University, in a letter written January 24, to the "New York Times 
Review of Books", makes the following statement: 

With regard to the article in The Book Review of Jan. 12, I beg to express 
my dissent from the statement that "it is obviously incorrect to designate a 
continent that includes Brazil as Hispanic America". There has been much 
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discussion of late among Hispanists as to the proper designation of the southern 
continent. "Spanish-American" is obviously inaccurate, as is "Portuguese- 
American". Some have suggested "Ibero-American" and many have favored 
'Latin American", but today the consensus of opinion is in favor of "Hispanic- 
American". 

"Latin-American" is no more applicable to South America than it is to French 
Canada or the French islands in the Caribbean Sea. "Hispanic-American" 
is preferred largely because the Romans called the entire peninsula Hispania. 
The adjective Hispanic and the noun Hispanist have of late come into general 
use to designate what is either Spanish or Portuguese or both. Note, for in- 
stance, the Hispanic Society of America (in New York) and the two new publi- 
cations Hispania and Hispanic American Historical Review. All three have 
to do with things Portuguese and Portuguese-American as well as with things 
Spanish and Spanish-American. 

The name "Hispanic America" is gaining ground and by current 
usage is becoming more familiar. It has been substituted for "Latin 
America" in the catalogues of the Universities of California and 
Michigan, and it is hoped that a similar change will soon take place 
in other institutions. It was characteristic of the late Professor H. 
Morse Stephens that as soon as he became convinced of the logic of 
the name, he adopted it in place of "Latin America". 



COURSES IN THE HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA GIVEN IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES 

This is the second instalment of courses in the history of Hispanic 
America taught in educational institutions of the United States. The 
first instalment was given in the third issue of the Review, namely that 
for August, 1918. Other instalments will follow from time to time. 

University of California 

The following courses are offered by Dr. Charles E. Chapman : 
161A-161B. History of Spain and Portugal. The European back- 
ground of Hispanic America with special emphasis on institutions. 
(A) To 1516. (B) To date. 3 hours throughout the year. A reading 
knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or French is desirable. Given in 
alternate years. 

162A-162B. History of Hispanic America from 1808. The wars of 
independence and the development of Hispanic-American states, with 
emphasis on their relations to the United States. 3 hours throughout 
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the year. A reading knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or French is 
desirable. Given in alternate years. 

189A-189B. History of California. The relation of the history of 
California especially to that of New Spain, and also to the Far East and 
the United States. 2 hours throughout the year. 

261A-261B. History of Spain and Portugal. 2 hours throughout 
the year. Given every third year. 

262A-262B. History of Hispanic America. For 1918-19 the sub- 
ject will be: The relations of the United States and Hispanic America. 
2 hours throughout the year. Given every third year. 

289A-289B. California History. 2 hours throughout the year. 
Given every third year. 

The following courses are offered by Dr. Herbert I. Priestley: 

165A-165B. Hispanic-American History to 1810. The discovery and 
occupation; colonial policies; the development of political, economic, 
and social institutions, and a comparison of these with the institutional 
phases of other European expansions. 3 hours throughout the year. 
A reading knowledge of Spanish or French is desirable. 

166A-166B. History of Mexico. The colonial background; the es- 
tablishment of independence and the development of governmental 
forms; social and economic problems; relations with the United States; 
recent revolutionary movements. 2 hours throughout the year. A 
reading knowledge of a modern language is desirable. 

265A-265B. Hispanic- American Institutions. In 1918-19 the sub- 
ject will be: The transition from colonial to republican forms in the 
institutions of Mexico to 1857. 2 hours throughout the year. 

The following courses are offered by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, head of 
the Graduate Division of the Department of History. 

181A-181B. The History of the West. The settlement and devel- 
opment of the West, and its influence upon national and international 
affairs at each stage of advance. The influence is upon the Trans- 
Mississippi West. Due attention is given to the Spanish and Mexican 
background of the American advance into the West, and to the rela- 
tions of the United States and Mexico. 3 hours throughout the year. 

182A-182B. Spain in North America. A general survey of the es- 
tablishment of Spanish rule and Spanish institutions in North America, 
followed by a more detailed study of Spanish activities in and relative 
to territory now within the United States. 2 hours throughout the 
year. Prerequisite: course 161A-161B, 181A-181B, or 183A-183B 
A reading knowledge of Spanish is desirable. Given in alternate years. 
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183A-183B. European Expansion in North America. Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and English exploration, settlement, 
policies, and institutions in North America in their bearings upon the 
contest for the possession of the continent and upon the development of 
American civilization. 3 hours throughout the year. A reading 
knowledge of French and Spanish is desirable. Given in alternate 
years. 

281A-281B. The Southwest under Spain. A study of the develop- 
ment of the northern provinces of New Spain. 2 hours throughout the 
year, to be arranged. 

282A-282B. The Trans-Mississippi West since 1821. 2 hours 
throughout the year. 

University of Cincinnati 

History 20. The History of "Latin America". In this course three 
main topics are developed: I. The Iberian Background. II. The 
Iberian Regime in America. III. "Latin-American" Nationality. 
These topics are divided as follows: I. The formative period in Iberian 
history; The Moslem Invasion and the Christian reconquest; The de- 
velopment of Iberian institutions; Economic and social life in the Iberian 
Peninsula. II. The expansion of Spain and Portugal; The Iberian 
colonies in the New World; The wars for independence. III. The fun- 
damental bases; The course of national development; Problems of the 
present day. 

The present course is given by Dr. Isaac J. Cox. 

College of the City of New York 

Professor Livingston Rowe Schuyler offers the following course: 
*39. Development of the South American States. Beginning with 
a careful survey of conditions both political and economic in Spain 
during the period from Ferdinand and Isabella to the death of Philip 
II, the general course of exploration and colony building in South 
America will be taken up, stress being laid upon the essential differences 
between the Spanish and English conception of the colony and its re- 
lations to the mother country. The most important events in the 
history of the colonies up to the close of the Revolutions of 1810-1826 
will be briefly noted, after which a careful study of the development of 
the more important States will be made, bringing the subject down to 
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the present time. In all the work regard will be had to the needs of 
those who expect to enter into business or professional relations with 
the South American States. Fall term, three hours a week; counts 3. 

De Pauw University 

The two following courses are given by Professor William W. Sweet: 

309. "Latin America". — A study of Spanish and Portuguese col- 
onies in America, from 1492 to the opening of the wars for independence. 
Spanish discovery and conquests, the Spanish colonial and trade 
systems will be discussed, and an attempt will be made to get an under- 
standing of the "Latin- American" character. Lectures and required 
readings. Open to Juniors and Seniors who have had six hours of 
History. The first semester, two hours per week. 

310. Rise of the "Latin-American" Republics. — A continuation of 
Course 309. The struggle of the "Latin" colonies for independence, 
establishment of the new republics in South and Central America, 
modern conditions and problems will be studied. Lectures and read- 
ings. Open to Juniors and Seniors who have had six hours of History. 
The second semester, two hours per week. 

Grinnell College 

Dr. Paul E. Peck offers the following course: 

19-20. History of South and Central America. Owing to several 
causes, both within and outside of "Latin- America", the South Amer- 
ican republics are coming to have a greatly increased influence upon 
world affairs. This course offers an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the general trend and history of each of these republics; it further 
emphasizes a study of the economic as well as the social and political 
conditions of each at the present time. The available literature and 
other material upon this field, consisting of government reports, 
monographs, scientific studies and general descriptive works has very 
greatly increased during recent years, and our Library, unlike most 
college libraries in this respect, is well equipped with it. Porter, 
"The Ten Republics," and Enock, "The Republics of South and Central 
America," are used as guides during a part of the course; but the 
work consists chiefly of lectures by the instructor and of student work 
in the form of class reports, the making of charts, diagrams and maps, 
and other investigations. Open to Juniors and Seniors who have 
chosen History, Political Science, or Economics as a major subject. 
Two hours per week. Each course counts for two credits. 
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Harvard University 

Mr. Arragon offers the following course: 

56 %f. History of "Latin America". This course is designed to give 
students a general acquaintance with the history and present conditions 
of the principal countries of South America. The course will be di- 
vided equally between the period of exploration and colonization and 
the rise of the various republics. Special emphasis will be laid upon 
political and diplomatic problems. No thesis will be required but a 
considerable amount of reading will be assigned. Half-course (first 
half-year), 3 hours per week. 

Dr. Julius Klein, at present on leave of absence, offers the following 
courses, all of which are omitted in 1918-19: 

57 2 hf. Recent Commercial History of "Latin America". This 
course comprises a general study of the present economic conditions of 
"Latin America". Attention will be paid to recent political history. 
A detailed survey will be made of the development of trade relations 
during the past decade and of economic resources and possibilities. Half- 
course (second half-year), 3 hours per week. 

59 %f. History of Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. 
This course will undertake to review the history of northern "Latin 
America", with particular reference to the relations with the United 
States. The period of exploration and colonization will be briefly 
surveyed; the political and diplomatic episodes since 1810 will be taken 
up more in detail. Among the topics discussed will be the following: 
the English and the French in the West Indies; Cuban and Mexican 
colonial administration; eighteenth-century Texas and California; the 
regimes of Juarez, Maximilian, and Diaz; Isthmian canal diplomacy; 
the United States and the Caribbean. Half-course (first half-year), 
3 hours per week. 

60 2 hf. History of Argentina and Chile. The field of this course is 
southern Spanish America, including occasional Uruguayan and Para- 
guayan topics. Among the subjects discussed will be colonial gov- 
ernment, Indian affairs, revolutionary campaigns, the dictatorships of 
Francia, Lopez, and Rosas, boundary disputes and recent diplomatic 
relations. Either History 56 or 59 is a prerequisite. Half-course 
(second half-year), 3 hours per week. 

*61 2 Af. " Latin- American Trade Problems". This course is also 
announced by the Graduate School of Business Administration. His- 
tory 57 is a prerequisite. Primarily for graduates. Half-course (sec- 
ond half-year). 
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In Historical Research, Dr. Klein offers the following: 

20h. Topics in the history and present conditions of "Latin America". 

In connection with these courses, the following courses offered by 
Assistant Professor Tozzer, are of interest: 

*9 l hf. Archaeology and Hieroglyphic Systems of Central America. 
Half-course (first half-year), 3 hours per week. Omitted in 1918-19. 

*!0%f. Archaeology and Ethnography of Mexico. Courses 9 and 
10 are open to those students who have taken Courses 1 and 5 or have 
had equivalent preparation. Ability to read Spanish and German is 
desirable. Half-course (second half-year), 3 hours per week. Omitted 
in 1918-19. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University 

Dr. Percy Alvin Martin offers the following courses : 

36. History of Spanish America. — An outline course dealing chiefly 
with the Spanish Colonial System and the Spanish-American Wars of 
Independence. Open to all except freshmen students. 5 units, autumn 
quarter. Not given in 1918-19. 

37. History of South America since 1823. — A continuation of His- 
tory 36. An outline course dealing with the history and institutions 
of the leading nations of South America; includes the discussion of such 
topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Pan-Americanism, and the relations 
between the United States and "Latin America". 5 units, winter 
quarter. 

38. History of "Latin America". — A general outline course dealing 
with the colonial expansion of Spain and Portugal in America and with 
the political, social, and industrial development of the leading republics 
of "Latin America". The first six weeks will deal with the Spanish 
Colonial System and the Spanish- American Wars of Independence; the 
last six weeks will include a summary account of historical evolution of 
the leading republics of "Latin America" from 1823 to the present 
time. Considerable emphasis will be placed upon the diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and "Latin America". Either 
section of the course may be taken separately. 4 units, summer 
quarter. 

131. Seminar in "Latin American" History. — Subject for 1917-18: 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and "Latin America". 
3 units, winter quarter. 
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Yale College 

During the year 1918-19, Dr. Charles H. Haring offered the follow- 
ing course: 

B 30. History of "Latin America". 3 hours per week, to be ar- 
ranged. 

The war, as in most other colleges and Universities of the United 
States, curtailed the work in many directions, including the study of 
Hispanic America. In 1916-17, courses were offered as follows: 

By Dr. Hiram Bingham: 

B 30. History of South America. A survey of the racial, political, 
and industrial history of South America, with special reference to 
present conditions and international relations. Three hours per week 
for first half-year, to count as one and a half hours for the year. 

For the year 1917-18, courses were offered as follows : 

By Dr. Bingham : 

B. 30. See above under preceding year. A note on this course is 
as follows: "This course may be taken in connection with Geological 
Sciences B 6, Geography of South America, given at the same hours in 
the 2d half-year. Students electing History of South America may 
elect Geography of South America without having had the prerequisite 
courses in Geography. The rule relating to the election of half-year 
courses in different departments does not apply in this case. 

By Dr. Haring: 

B 14. The Age of Discovery and Colonization. The development of 
navigation and commercial enterprise in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the creation of colonial empires by the maritime states 
of western Europe. 3 hours, second term, to count as 1| hours for the 
year. Open to students who have had course Al, or who gain the con- 
sent of the instructor. 



AN EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS BETWEEN CHILE AND THE UNITED STATES 

The Government of Chile and the University of California have 
recently come to an agreement in regard to an interchange of professors 
and teachers between educational institutions in Chile and the United 
States. President Sanfuentes of Chile sent a Commission of Chilean edu- 
cators under the leadership of Senor Aguirre to visit this country and to 
arrange for a permanent interchange of university professor and teachers 
of technical, normal, and secondary schools, between Chile and the United 
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States. The chairman of the Commission declared that it had been 
determined to visit California first because of that state's romantic asso- 
ciation with the Spanish past as well as because of Chilean admiration 
for the University of California. A committee of eight under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Charles E. Chapman, assistant professor of Hispanic 
American History in the University of California — the other members 
being Drs. Bolton and Priestley, of the Historical Department, and Drs. 
Philbrick (Law), Richardson (Latin and University Extension), Cross 
(Economics), Bransby (Spanish), and Mackie (Agriculture) — appointed 
by President Wheeler, conferred with the Commission, and finding 
that the latter preferred to conduct all negotiations through the Uni- 
versity of California, the agreement was made on that basis. The 
agreement stipulates that not only professors of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, but professors and teachers of any institution in the United 
States may have this opportunity, but all arrangements are to be made 
through the University of California. Any American university or 
school sending an instructor to Chile must agree to pay his or her full 
salary together with an additional sum for traveling expenses. In 
return an instructor will be sent to such institution from Chile under 
the same conditions. This action is gratifying in many ways and one 
which students of Hispanic America have long been desiring. The 
plan has wisely not been limited to a single state, and it is hoped that 
many institutions in all parts of the United States will take advantage 
of the opportunity open to them. Especially should technical, normal, 
and secondary schools give this deep consideration. The advantages 
of the plan are manifest and manifold. Direct contact will be estab- 
lished between the best minds of both countries and this will work for 
a firm and enduring friendship based on common ideals — those of truth 
and justice. There is nothing that can better smooth out any distrust 
that the people of these countries may entertain for each other. 
One of the results of the agreement will be to give to the United States 
a teaching corps with firsthand knowledge of Chile, and reciprocally 
Chile will benefit in the same manner as regards the United States. 
To those who cherish a Pan American ideal, this interchange of teachers 
is most encouraging. The scope should, however, be widened. There 
is no reason why the University of California should not become the 
clearing house for exchanges of teachers between the United States and 
every country of Hispanic America. When an universal exchange is 
established between the United States and all of Hispanic America, the 
western world will have obtained one enduring factor more for ever- 
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lasting peace. Dr. Chapman will probably be the first exchange pro- 
fessor under the agreement, and expects to go to Chile for the year 
1920. 

Dr. Chapman's report made on February 13, 1919, after conference 
with the Chilean Commission, was in part as follows : 

The committee believes that the proposals are admirable in idea, and that the 
University may wisely enter into cooperation with the Chilean Government 
for the purpose of carrying out suitable details thereof. 

The Committee recommends that the University arrange to send Professor 
Chapman to Chile for the year 1920-21, and to receive and utilize here the ex- 
change professor available. The school year in Chile begins in March; hence it 
would be desirable that instructors going from California should leave at the end 
of the fall semester. 

It should be pointed out that the Chilean Commission desires that instruc- 
tors be sent to Chile not alone from Universities, but from technical, normal, 
and secondary schools as well. Indeed, their chief interest is with secondary 
education, and they suggest that they would prefer an arrangement whereby, in 
making the exchanges, they would receive instructors in the ratio of one uni- 
versity professor to three teachers from technical and secondary schools. Of 
the three, one should be a normal school teacher, one a teacher of technical sub- 
jects such as agriculture, mechanical arts, or engineering, and at least one should 
be a woman in the ranks of secondary education. 

The Chilean Commission expressed a desire that all teachers obtained from 
California be arranged for through the University. It is to be noted that their 
plan originally contemplated making arrangements of the same kind with other 
universities, but after discussion it seemed desirable to the Commission that this 
University be constituted a central clearing house for sending instructors to them 
from other states as well as from California. 



The well known archaeologist, Theodoor de Booy, whose article in the 
last number of this Review will have been read with interest died on 
the 18th of February, 1919, before his article was off the press. Through 
the kindness of his wife and of his former colleagues at the Museum 
of the American Indian — Heye Foundation, the following biographical 
sketch (written for the American Anthropologist), is allowed to be pub- 
lished here: 

In the death of Theodoor de Booy, American archaeology has lost one of its 
most enthusiastic workers and field explorers. Mr. de Booy died from the effects 
of influenza at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., February 18, 1919. He was the son 
of Vice-Admiral C. J. G. and Mary (Hobson) de Booy, and was born in Helle- 
voetsluis, Netherlands, December 5, 1882. He received his education at the 
Royal Naval Institute of Holland. In 1906 he came to the United States, becom- 
ing an American citizen in 1916, and in 1909 he married Miss Elizabeth Hamilton 
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Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky. In company with his wife, Mr. de Booy went 
to the Bahama Islands in 1911, and during his residence there became interested 
in the antiquities of the Caicos group of the Bahamas, devoting much time to 
the exploration of the numerous caves and mounds. On his return to the United 
States, Mr. de Booy published, in 1912, the first results of his archselogical re- 
searches in a paper entitled Lucayan Remains on the Caicos Islands". He then 
determined to devote his life to the subject, and the opportunity soon presented 
itself when he became attached to the Heye Museum, now the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York City. Mr. de Booy joined the 
staff as field explorer for West Indian work, and sailed for the Bahamas in June, 
1912, remaining there for six months. He was notably successful on this trip, 
among the most important objects recovered being a remarkable paddle which 
he discovered in a cave on Mores Island. Mr. de Booy's next expedition was to 
Jamaica, where he spent the months of January, February, and March of 1913, 
on this trip conducting excavations in some of the kitchen-middens found on 
various parts of the island. During July to October of the same year he de- 
voted his attention to Santo Domingo, there undertaking the first systematic 
exploration ever made in this important and little-known field, a work which 
was continued in the spring of 1914. On his return to the United States, Mr. de 
Booy prepared a report on the results of the two expeditions, which were de- 
voted chiefly to the exploration of certain caves in Santo Domingo and to work 
on the small island of Saona. In October and November of the same year he made 
an archaeological reconnaissance of eastern Cuba, and was the first to discover 
the great riches of this hitherto neglected field. The year of 1915, was a busy one 
with Mr. de Booy. The months of February to April were spent by him in ex- 
ploration and excavations on the Island of Margarita, Venezuela, and from May 
to September he was occupied in excavating in the southeastern part of Trinidad. 
In 1916 Mr. de Booy made a third trip to Santo Domingo, and in the same year 
he visited Porto Rico and Martinique. On all of these islands he conducted 
excavations. 

Owing to the acquisition of the Danish West Indies by the United States, 
Mr. de Booy was sent by the Museum to the islands comprising this group, where 
he remained from October, 1916, until February, 1917. This was the first archae- 
ological work ever done there, and he was notably successful in obtaining material 
and information respecting the antiquities of this region. With this expedition 
his field work for the museum came to an end. Early in 1918 he severed his con- 
nection with it, and commenced preparations for an exploration of the unknown 
region of the Perija Mountains in eastern Venezuela, and an investigation of the 
ethnology of the Motilone Indians, the savage remnant of a tribe which had 
always kept its country free from white settlers and exploration. This journey 
was made under the auspices of the American Geographical Society and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, of which latter institution he became 
a field worker for a short period. After his return from this trip, Mr. de Booy 
joined the forces of the State Department Inquiry, as one of its South American 
experts, and was still engaged in this work at the time of his death. 

One of the most active and prolific investigators in archseological and geo- 
graphical research, Mr. de Booy had reached the point where the" future held 
promise of still greater and more valuable results. His genial and pleasing 
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manners made for him many friends at home and abroad, and his early passing 
is a distinct loss to this branch of scientific endeavor. With commendable in- 
dustry he prepared reports immediately after each expedition, and at the time of 
his death was engaged on a comprehensive book describing the region of his latest 
activities. His collections and writings find a place in the front rank of West 
Indian exploration, and our knowledge of the ancient history of the Antilles 
has been greatly enhanced as the result of his entering this field. A list of his 
most important publications follows. 

1912 Lucayan Remains on the Caicos Islands. Amer. Anthrop. (N.S.), Vol. 
XIV, No. 1, January-March, 1912, pp. 81-105, 18 figs., pi. VI. 

1913 Lucayan Artifacts from the Bahamas. Amer. Anthrop. (N.S.), Vol. XV, 
No. 1, January-March, 1913, pp. 1-7, 5 figs. Reprinted as Contributions 
from the Heye Museum, No. 1. 

Certain Kitchen-Middens in Jamaica. Amer. Anthrop. (N.S.), Vol. XV, 
No. 3, July-September, 1913, pp. 425^34, figs. 111-114, pls.31-33. Reprinted 
as Contributions from the Heye Museum, No. 3. 

1915 Pottery from Certain Caves in Eastern Santo Domingo, West Indies. 
Amer. Anthrop. (N.S.), Vol. XVII, No. 1, January-March, 1915, pp. 69-97, 
figs. 12-28, pis. IV-IX. Reprinted as Contributions from the Heye Museum, 
No. 9. 

Certain West Indian Superstitions Pertaining to Celts . Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVIII, No. CVII, January-March, 1915, pp. 78-82. Re- 
printed as Contributions from the Heye Museum, Vol. II, No. 3. 
The Cradle of the New World. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, March, 
1915, pp. 311-319, 5 illustrations. 

1916 Certain Similarities in Amulets from the Northern Antilles. Holmes 
Anniversary Volume, Washington, 1916, pp. 24-30, 3 plates. 

Notes on the Archaeology of Margarita Island, Venezuela, Contributions 
from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. II, No. 
5, pp. 1-28, figs. 1-15, pis. I-VIII. 

Island of Margarita. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Vol. 42, 1916, 
pp. 531-546. 

1917 The Birthplace of Josephine, Empress of France, Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, April, 1917, pp. 493-498, 5 illustrations. 

The Virgin Islands of the United States, Geographical Review, New York, 

Vol. IV, No. 5, 1917, pp. 359-373, 9 figs. t 

Indian Petroglyphs in the Antilles. Forward, Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVI, 

Nos. 17-18, April 28, May 5, 1917, 6 illustrations. 

Archaeological Investigations in the Virgin Islands. Scientific American 

Supplement, No. 2180, October 13, 1917, pp. 232-234, 9 illustrations. 

Eastern Part of the Dominican Republic. Bulletin of the Pan American 

Union, September, 1917, 7 pp., 5 illustrations. 

Archaeological Notes on the Danish West Indies, etc. Scientific American 

Supplement, No. 2189, December 15, 1917, pp. 576-577, 8 illustrations. 

The Town of Baracoa and the Eastern Part of Cuba. Bulletin of the Pan 

American Union, November, 1917, pp. 627-639, 9 illustrations. 
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1918 Certain Archaeological Investigations in Trinidad, British West Indies. 
Amer. Anthrop. (N.S.) Vol. 19, No. 4, October-December, 1917, pp. 471- 
486, figs. 61-64, pis. III-VIII. Reprinted as Contributions from the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
The Turks and Caicos Islands, British West Indies. Geographical Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, July, 1918, pp. 37-51, 6 figs. 

The Virgin Islands Our New Possessions. Joint author with John B. 
Paris, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1918. 292 pp., 97 illustra- 
tions, 5 maps. 

The people of the Mist. An account of Explorations in Venezuela. The 
Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. IX, Nos. 3-4, 
September-December, 1918, pp. 183-224, figs. 45-63. 

An Exploration of the Sierra de Perija, Venezuela. The Geographical 
Review, New York, Vol. VI, No. 5, November, 1918, pp. 385-410, 15 figs. 
The Western Maracaiba Lowland of Venezuela. Geographical Review, 
New York, Vol. VI, No. 6, December, 1918, pp. 481-500, figs. 1-13, pi. XVII, 
large folded map. 

Noises in Baracoa, Cuba. Forward, Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, 
Jan. 19, 1918, 3 illustrations. 

Buried Treasure in the West Indies . Forward, Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVII, 
April 13, 1918, 3 illustrations. 

The Fragrant Indians of St. John. Forward, Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVII, 
March 2, 1918, 3 illustrations. 

Martinique, its Inhabitants, Cooks, and Sportsmen. Forward, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. XXXVII, February 21, 1918, 3 illustrations. 
A Strange West Indian Industry. Forward, October, 19, 1918. 1 illus- 
tration. 

The following are unpublished. 

Santo Domingo Kitchen-midden and Burial Mound. 

Virgin Island Archaeology. 

Notes on the Archaeology of Eastern Cuba. 

The Unknown Perija Mountains of Venezuela and their Inhabitants. A 

book to be posthumously published. 

Tropical Versus Arctic Exploration. 

The Landfall of Columbus. 

[The last title evidently refers to the paper published in the last 
number of this Review.] 

Dr. Manuel Segundo Sanchez, Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, 
at Caracas, Venezuela, was in Washington during the month of Febru- 
ary. He is well known to historical students for his Bibliografia 
Venezolanista en el Sigh XIX. (Caracas, 1914), his Iconografla del 
Libertador (a notice of which appears in another part of this issue of 
the Review), and for other historical and bibliographical works and 
articles (see the review of his Anuario in this issue). It is learned that 
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Dr. Sanchez was charged by the Government of Venezuela among 
other things with the publication in Spanish and in English of the cele- 
brated Message of Bolivar to the Congress of Angostura. He is 
greatly interested in the growing feeling of solidarity among scholars 
of the Americas, and has lost no occasion to promote that intellectual 
harmony that ought to prevail among scholars. Among other things 
his interest has led him to volunteer his advice to librarians and his- 
torical workers who wish to get into touch with the historical and 
economic literature of South America, especially of Venezuela and 
Colombia, and he has generously offered to see that commissions re- 
garding such matters receive the attention of the proper persons. 

Sr. Julian Juderias Loyot, of Madrid, the author of La Leyenda Negra 
which has been widely read on two continents, died at Madrid, July 
19, 1918. 

Major Willard Dickerman Straight, wellknown throughout the United 
States for his success in the business and financial world, in diplomatic 
circles, in connection with the relations of the United States and the Far 
East, and in journalistic circles in connection with Reuter's Agency in 
the Far East, died at Paris on November 30, 1918. Although only 38 
years old, Major Straight had accomplished much and gave abundant 
promise of larger achievements. He was one of the first to enlist after 
the United States entered the world war and was given assignments in 
accordance with his enthusiasm, acquitting himself well in all things 
that he did. Major Straight was one of the guarantors of this Review. 

Sr. T. Esquivel Obreg6n, author of the first paper in the present 
number of the Review, and a wellknown Mexican author, has been 
made a corresponding member of The Spanish American Royal Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and has been entrusted with the organization of 
a branch of the Academy in New York. This Academy was created 
by a Royal Spanish decree of 1909, and the King of Spain himself is 
its honorary president. Its object is the inculcation of closer artistic 
and scientific relations between Spain and the various countries of the 
Americas. 

Professor Herbert E. Bolton and Charles E. Chapman have recently 
been elected corresponding members of the Hispanic Society of America. 
Professor Bolton, who knows the Mexican Archives and Libraries 
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better than any other historian of the United States, is Curator of the 
famous Bancroft Library now owned by the University of California, 
head of the Graduate Division of the Department of History of the 
University of California, one of the foremost workers of the new school 
of American history in which Spanish achievements play a large part, 
and author of various books and articles dealing with the Spanish 
period of North American history, particularly with reference to the 
Pacific Coast and the Southwestern part of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Chapman has published various titles on the history of Spain, 
Hispanic America, and Spanish California. In 1913, he represented 
the State and University of California at the second Serra centenary at 
Petra, Majorca, and in 1916, represented the University at the Congress 
of Bibliography and History at Buenos Aires on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversaiy of Argentinian independence. The Hispanic 
Society of America, founded by a Calif ornian, Archer M. Huntington, 
himself a scholar of note, owns one of the great libraries of the world. 

Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, of the University of California, whose re- 
view of recent revolutionary literature of Mexico appears in this issue 
of the Review, is making syllabus sheets for two lecture courses to be 
given on phases of the history of Hispanic America the coming year. 

Dr. Julius Klein, of Harvard University, at present on leave of ab- 
sence from that institution, has recently given up his position of Chief 
of the "Latin American" Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to become the Commercial Attache" of the Bureau in 
Argentina. Dr. Klein was a member of the Committee on Organi- 
zation of this Review, as well as a member of its first editorial Board. 
As may be remembered, Editors of this Review are chosen for a term 
of five years, but there were necessarily at the beginning four short 
terms, ranging from one year to four years on the first Board. Dr. 
Klein drew the short term. His successor on the Board is Dr. W. W. 
Pierson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina. It is .the policy of 
the Review that no member of the Board succeed himself. 

Dr. William E. Dunn, of the University of Texas, has returned to 
the United States after eighteen months' travel in Mexico and in various 
countries of South and Central America. Until the beginning of the 
Fall semester of 1919, he will be with the "Latin American" Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Professor Mary Wilhelmine Williams, of the Historical Department 
of Goucher College, did considerable work for the Honduras Govern- 
ment last year in connection with the settlement of the Honduras- 
Guatemala boundary dispute which is being mediated by the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States. Professor Williams was the 
cartographical, geographical, and historical expert for the Honduras 
Government. Her report has been translated into Spanish, and both 
the Spanish and English versions are being printed. 

Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, of the University of Texas, who has been 
granted temporary leave of absence from that institution, has been 
appointed vice-consul of the City of Mexico. Dr. Cunningham in a 
recent letter states that he will be glad to communicate with those 
interested in procuring books from Mexico, especially those of earlier 
dates. 

Professor Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of the history department of 
Louisiana State University and Professor Walter L. Fleming, of Van- 
derbilt University will give courses at the summer session of Peabody 
College. Professor A. C. Holt of Tusculum College will be at the 
Louisiana State University for the summer. 

Professor R. H. Gearheart of Louisiana State University requires his 
classes in Spanish to read a certain amount on the history and civili- 
zation of Hispanic American countries. 

Mr. Arthur H. Redfield, formerly with the Bureau of Research of 
the War Trade Board, where he made studies of various South American 
studies, has been appointed Trade Commissioner to Copenhagen for 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Sr. M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania during 
the summer of 1918 lectured in various Spanish cities on the "strong 
feeling of sympathy which exists in the United States for the Spanish- 
speaking countries; the important work carried on by American scholars 
in the fie'd of Spanish letters; and the complete vindication by American 
historians of the work of colonization done by Spain in the New World ". 
Among the subjects on which Sr. Romera-Navarro spoke were the fol- 
lowing: The American historians and Spain; Spain and America; Spain 
in the New World as viewed by American historians; The influence of 
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Spanish civilization in the United States; The Hispanic movement in 
the United States; Spain and the United States; The Hispanists in 
the United States; Spanish culture in America; A vindication of the 
work of Spain in the New World as accomplished by American his- 
torians. The lectures were delivered in universities, academies, and 
other cultural centers, and were attended by all classes, from workmen 
to officials. 

Upon the cession of Louisiana to Spain in 1803, the population of the 
Canary Islanders at Galveztown, in the present Ascension Parish, near 
Bayou Manchac, moved to Baton Rouge thinking that West Florida 
would remain in Spanish possession. The commandant assigned them 
lands to the east of the garrison, and the settlement became known as 
"Spanish Town". Indeed, that part of the city of Baton Rouge is still 
sometimes referred to by that name. The- single street of this settle- 
ment was originally known as "El Camino Real", but later became 
"Spanish Town Road", and is now called "Boyd Avenue", in honor 
of Col. David F. Boyd, former president of Louisiana State University, 
and brother of the present president, Thomas D. Boyd. — M. L. Bon- 
ham, Je. 

The persistence of names in territory that has passed from one nation 
to another is well illustrated by the "Cow Bayou", in upper Louisiana, 
which was formerly "Bayou des Vaches", and before that "Bayou de 
Vaca". — M. L. Bonham, Jr. 

The Cortina Academy of New York, under the management of Mr. 
A. Palacios, lays special stress on the study of Spanish by the Phone- 
Method records. The Academy was established in 1882. 

The State of Sonora, Mexico, has adopted prohibition, and become 
"bone dry". 

The "Committee on Cooperation in 'Latin America' ", whose main 
offices are located at 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, in its Annual 
Report for 1918, published under date of January 1, 1919, outlines 
something of its social and religious work in Hispanic America. 

The Committee on Cooperation for "Latin America" is an organization 
of 28 Mission Boards doing work in Hispanic America with each Board 
appointing its own representatives. Its purpose is the distribution of 
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territory or "spheres of influence "among the different Boards so that 
interests will not clash and work be done by each denomination harmon- 
iously with all the others, and in the promotion of certain "union" 
work. The dominant idea is of course that by greater concentration, 
more intensive and more lasting work may be done. The new condi- 
tions seen in Hispanic America have opened up new fields of work for 
the Committee, and in its work it has cooperated with the Committee 
on Public Information of the United States Government, and with the 
Ibero-American Association, the "Latin-American" Press Bureau, the 
"Latin-American" Liberty Loan Committee, and other organizations. 
In addition to the regular religious and spiritual work of the Committee, 
some very important social work has been undertaken. The first work of 
the Committee was a Conference on Mexico held in Cincinnati in 1914, 
at which a sweeping rearrangement of territory and an inclusive pro- 
gram of cooperation were projected by the various Boards. The 
establishment of a Union Press, Paper and Book Store in the City of 
Mexico is planned for the near future, as well as the establishment of a 
college along the lines of the Roberts College. The Committee believes 
that the Mexican question is to be solved by a campaign of education 
rather than intervention by a foreign government. Union Deposi- 
tories for the distribution of literature have already been established in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Chile, and others planned for Brazil, Argentina, 
and Mexico. Educational conferences were held during the year in 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Columbia. Social and religious 
work has been undertaken in some magnitude in Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Central America, Paraguay, and Brazil. The greatest 
fields still unoccupied by the Committee are in northern South Amer- 
ica. A Union Theological Seminary has been inaugurated in Brazil, 
and an Evangelical Seminary planned for Porto Rico, while in Mexico, 
a new Evangelical Seminary was opened in 1917. The Ward Institute 
of Buenos Aires is now a union school called the American College and 
Ward Commercial School. The largest single project for South America 
is the International Faculty of Theology and Social Sciences for all 
South America for the training of evangelical leaders, which is to be 
opened in Montevideo in 1920, -Uruguay having been chosen for this 
project because of the recently-adopted constitution providing for the 
separation of State and Church. This city is already the home of 
the Continental Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association 
and of the Educational Secretary of the Committee on Cooperation. 
Plans are under way for the publication of original and translated works 
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into Spanish and Portuguese, for the formation of four "libraries", 
namely, one each for pastors, Sunday School workers, social work- 
ers, and young people. The publishing program includes newspaper 
articles for religious and secular newspapers in Hispanic America and 
the translation of articles from the Spanish and Portuguese for papers 
in the United States. It is also planned to publish a Young People's 
Magazine along the lines of the Youth's Companion, while a Monthly' 
Journal has also been proposed. There are now eight regional Com- 
mittees in various parts of Hispanic America. A meeting held in New 
York on May 31, endeavored to unify to some degree the various pub- 
lishing interests that are working in both continents for a closer intel- 
lectual exchange, with representatives present from the two largest 
newspapers in South America, officials of North American news agencies, 
several book publishers, editors of Pan American magazines, and the 
Director of the Pan American Union. The meeting resulted in the 
forming of relations with publishers in New York, some of whom are 
about to enter the Spanish and Portuguese fields, both in the matter of 
publications and of distribution of literature. 
The first paragraph of this interesting report of 15 pages is as follows: 

Much of the world's attention is shifting rapidly from Europe to "Latin 
America." Capitalists, manufacturers, steamship directors, food economists, 
political leaders of nations that need an outlet for surplus goods and populations, 
all are planning intensive activities in these fallow, undeveloped southern lands 
of promise. In spite of the centering of attention on the great War, during the 
past year, there has never been a time when more interest was shown in ' 'Latin 
America". This has been due, on the one hand, to the feeling that after the war 
we must find an outlet for our surplus goods and capital, and that, politically, all 
America must stand together, and, on the other hand, to the demand for our goods 
that the war has compelled our Southern neighbors to make, and the increased 
good will felt by them toward us because of our fight, which they also regard as 
their fight, for democracy and the rights of small nations. 

The Committee on Cooperation consists of the following: Robert 
E. Speer, chairman, Samuel Guy Inman, secretary, William Cabell Brown, 
Luther B. Wilson, Webster E. Browning, George B. Winton, James H. 
Post, Edward C. Jenkins, Henry Churchill King, Gilbert N. Brink, Ed- 
mund F. Cook, Marshall C. Allaben, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, Enoch F. 
Bell, L. C. Barnes, Frank L. Brown, J. G. Brown, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
S. H. Chester, E. H. Rawlings, Paul De Schweinitz, Charles L. Fry, 
D. D. Forsyth, R. H. Glover, William I. Haven, Miss Esther Case, Miss 
Margaret E. Hodge, Ross A. Hadley, S. S. Hough, Mrs. William F. 
McDowell, M. T. Morrill, John R. Mott, Frank Mason North, H. Paul 
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Douglas, Frank K. Sanders, George Smith, Miss Harriet Taylor, Elder 
W. A. Spicer, Charles L. Thompson, James I. Vance, Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall, L. B. Wolf, Mrs. May L. Woodruff. 

Professor Paul F. Peck (now Captain Peck), well known among 
teachers of the history of Hispanic America for his work at Grinnell 
College, has been in Red Cross Home Service Work for over a year. 
Eight months were spent as Assistant Field Director at Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi, and in the offices of the National Headquarters at Wash- 
ington. In November of 1918, he went to France, where his work as 
Assistant Chief of Home Service Work for the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France keeps him in the Paris office much of the time, with 
an occasional trip of inspection to some camp. He has been called a 
"Worry Alleviator", as his entire time is given to the removal of causes 
of worry among the soldiers. Daily he sends many cables inquiring 
about sick relatives or directing aid to be given to needy dependents of 
soldiers. Much of the worry is said to be due to delay in payment of 
allotments and allowances. 



As this number of the Review is about to go to press, the circular 
reproduced below has been received from the Pan American Union. 

THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 

Pan American Union, Washington, D. C, June 3-4-5-6, 1919. The 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, has authorized the 
Director General to call an informal Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, to be held at the Pan American Building in Washington, 
D. C, from June 3 to 6, 1919. He, therefore, submits the following: 

1. The Governing Board, recalling the success of the first Pan 
American Commercial Conference held under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union in February, 1911, and having in mind the great 
present interest in Pan American trade, believes that much good 
should result to all concerned — governments, organizations, firms and 
individuals — from another informal but comprehensive exchange of 
views and information between the official and unofficial commercial 
representatives, trade experts, business men and other interested par- 
ties of both North and South America. 

2. Among those to be invited to attend and participate will be the 
following: (a) the diplomatic, consular and special commercial and 
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financial representatives and experts in the United States of the Latin 
American governments; (b) representatives of Latin American firms 
and houses, unofficial Latin American experts, and other Latin 
Americans interested who are now in the United States; (c) such other 
representatives of Latin American governments, commercial organi- 
zations and firms as may be able to attend ; (d) the officials and experts 
of the different departments and bureaus of the United States Govern- 
ment having to do with Pan American economic, financial and com- 
mercial relations; (e) commercial and trade organizations, or rep- 
resentatives thereof, institutions, business firms and houses, and 
individuals, in the United States, directly interested in Pan American 
trade. 

3. In order to do justice to all countries concerned and to the numer- 
ous important phases of Pan American commerce, general and special 
sectional sessions will be held, beginning with the Inaugural Session 
at 10 A.M., Tuesday, June 3, and continuing morning, afternoon 
and evening of the following three days, June 4, 5, and 6. Except 
for this inaugural session and certain special occasions, all papers 
and addresses will be limited in the reading or delivery to ten minutes 
(with opportunity, under limitations, of extension in the printed 
proceedings) to be followed by a general discussion, questions and 
answers, open to all. By this method of procedure, it is intended to 
make the Conference always practical, interesting, and instructive, 
and give everybody an opportunity to obtain the information desired. 

4. It is hoped that the President and Secretary of State of the 
United States will return to America in time to speak at the Inaugural 
Session. Other addresses at general sessions will be made by Members 
of the Cabinet, Latin American Ambassadors, Ministers, and Con- 
suls, leaders of activities in the commercial, financial, and economic 
development of Pan America, and recognized international trade 
experts. 

5. While there will be no formal or required charges or fees for 
registration, attendance and participation, each person (excepting 
government officials) who desires to be placed on the list to receive 
one cloth-bound copy of the printed proceedings (which obviously 
should be the most complete and comprehensive up-to-date review and 
text book on Pan American commerce illustrated with maps, charts 
and diagrams, yet published) can do so by subscribing three dollars, 
in advance, to cover cost of preparation, with the privilege limited to 
such subscribers, of securing additional paper-bound copies at one dol- 
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lar. Checks should be made payable to " Chief Accountant, Pan Amer- 
ican Union." 

6. All persons wishing to attend this conference will please notify 
the undersigned as soon as possible, as per enclosed card, giving ac- 
curate information as to name, address, business or occupation, 
and whether desiring copies of the printed proceedings or not. Any 
suggestions, moreover, as to subjects to be discussed, available ex- 
perts, and those to be invited will be welcomed. The Conference is 
intended to be a period of intensive study of Pan American commerce, 
and it is hoped that all persons who plan to be present will do so with 
the thought of constant attendance and participation at the sessions 
through the week until final adjournment. 

John Barbett, 
Director General, 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
May 10, 1919. 



